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Silicon
Next to oxygen, silicon is the most abundant element in nature.
It is found in plants and in many marine organisms. In small
amounts it appears to be a natural constituent of all animal tissues. It
is present in hair, skin, thyrnus, tendon, dura mater, and lens of the
eye. The silica content of the individual organs appears to be directly
dependent upon their connective tissue content (Schulz, '01). Gon-
nerman ('18) determined the silica content of bile, blood serum,
stomach, intestine, liver, kidney, heart, brain, testicle, skin, and hair.
He ('20) also found silica in various concretions, some of which were
of human origin; they included biliary calculi, urinary calculi, bezoars,
and enteroliths. This mineral has been found in milk (Wright and
Papish, '29, I.e.; Drea, '34), in edible fish (Newell and McCollum,
'31, I.e.) and in all other tissues from normal chicks (Drea, '35, I.e.).
Brown ('27) obtained quite variable results for the silicon content
of human skin. A definite, but not marked, tendency apparently ex-
isted for a decrease in the silicon content of the skin in older persons.
King and coworkers ('33) have detected small but significant amounts
in fetal tissue. They also showed that in adult animals a considerable
excretion of silicate occurs through the kidneys and that the concen-
tration of soluble silicates in the urine is influenced by the diet. When
the urinary excretion of silica was markedly increased there was no
significant change in the blood silica, except slight temporary increases,
indicating an extremely low renal threshold for silicates. At present
there is no experimental evidence to show whether silicon is a normal
constituent of protoplasm or whether its occurrence is merely adven-
titious.
Strontium
Stoeltzner (}o8) and Lehnerdt ('10) observed that feeding stron-
tium led to the formation of excessive amounts of osteoid tissue in
bones.
Wheeler ('19) found that strontium was capable of replacing cal-
cium to a considerable extent in the egg shell and in the bones. Fewer
eggs were obtained from hens fed strontium salts than those fed cal-
cium salts.
Shipley and coworkers ('22) pointed out that this mineral cannot
replace calcium in bone formation. Kinney and McCollum ('23) found
that the entrance of strontium into the bones was not inhibited by the
presence of calcium in the diet. Lesne, Vagliano and Christou ('24)
confirmed these observations.
Drea ('35, l.c.) showed that strontium was one of the elements
that pass from the feed and water into the hen's blood and egg, and